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PREFACE TO OLD TRAVOIS TRAILS 


Old Travois Trails is perhaps not as well known 
nationally, as another publishing effort in early Wyo- 
ming, the Teepee Book. In many ways, though, it is 
its equal in importance, and to some it is considered 
even more significant. It would be extremely difficult 
for me to place such an evaluation on either, for they 
both were—and certainly still are—great contributions 
to the preservation of our western history. Old 
Travois Trails, like the Teepee Book, saw all too few 
issues completed and distributed. 

Try to collect all of the numbers! To the collec- 
tor, an incomplete set of anything is an annoyance, 
and after I became familiar with the publication, I 
fretted for several years in an unsuccessful effort to 
complete a set. Just two years ago, I walked into the 
Sheridan Stationery Store in Sheridan, Wyoming, 
and found a complete run, nicely bound and safely 
tucked away in the store’s vault. I left $150.00 lighter 
but happier by a complete set of Old Travois Trails. 
Sharing the information contained in these issues is 
my distinct pleasure. Now, all serious collectors of 
rare western Americana can enrich their libraries 
with this long overdue reprint. 

Dr. Gene M. Gressley, Director of the School of 
American Studies at the University of Wyoming has 
contributed some of his extraordinary fund of local 
and regional historical knowledge to the creation of 
a new introduction to this printing. Dr. Gressley, the 
recipient of numerous prizes and fellowships—among 
which are the Everett Eugene Edwards Award of the 
Agricultural History Society (1959), a University of 
Oregon Teaching Fellowship (1960-61), a University 
of Wyoming Research Grant (1963), and a Harvard 
School of Business Fellowship in Business History 
(1963), Fellowships from the National Endowment 
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for the Humanities (1966-67), and from the H. E. 
Huntington Research Fellow (1969)—was as thorough 
in his research for this reprint as he has been for his 
highly praised contributions to historical scholarship. 

His published books, Bankers and Cattlemen, 
Knopf, 1966, The American West: A Reorientation, 
University of Wyoming, 1967, and Bostonians and 
Bullion, University of Nebraska, 1968, are generally 
acknowledged to be three of the most scholarly 
studies in western history. 

His professional activities have also included par- 
ticipation in the programs at meetings of the Western 
History Association (1959),. Pacific Coast Branch, 
American Historical Association (1960), Rocky Moun- 
tain Social Science Association (1962), Organization 
of American Historians (1968), and Southwestern 
Social Science Association (1969). In 1966 and again 
in 1969, Dr. Gressley participated in the meetings of 
the Western History Association, and in 1969, he 
was active once again in the meeting of the Organi- 
zation of American Historians. One wonders where 
he finds time to enjoy the normal activities of every- 
day life with his family. 

As if this were not enough, Dr. Gressley gener- 
ously donated his time to me on several occasions 
when I was eagerly seeking information on local 
Wyoming history. It is with a great sense of gratitude 
that I acknowledge Dr. Gressley’s invaluable contri- 
bution to this reprint of a very viable historical doc- 
ument, Old Travois Trails. 
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JOHN M. CARROLL 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
Spring, 1972 


INTRODUCTION 


He loved the Big Horn country of Northern 
Wyoming and Southern Montana, like others who 
shared his love of the land—the English families, the 
Wallops, the Moncreiffe’s, the flamboyant showman, 
William F. Cody, the early ranching families, the 
Spears, the Kendricks, and later the dudes and East- 
ern settlers, the Forbes, the Gallatins, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Ernest Hemingway. Unlike them, 
Charles Schreibeis had the good fortune to be born 
in the heart of the Big Horn region in the Tongue 
River Valley on May 15, 1894. 

Educated in a rural country school near his 
home, he later attended Ruskin Cave College in Ten- 
nessee and Arizona State College at Flagstaff, where 
he received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1929. In 
between his college stints, he began his teaching 
career at Toltec and Fort Washakie, Wyoming. 
Schreibeis also spent his summers in Wyoming, as a 
guard and ranger in Yellowstone National Park and 
the Gallatin and Medicine Bow National Forests. In 
1926 he married Ruth Thranum, a science teacher in 
Gooding, Idaho. After receiving his Master of Arts 
degree from Stanford in 1932, he and his wife moved 
to Hollister, California, where he resumed his career 
as a teacher and administrator. 

California was not and is not Wyoming, and 
Charles Schreibeis became increasingly restless to 
return to the land of his birth. This he was finally 
able to do in 1939. Charles and Ruth taught school 
in the small community of Story, Wyoming, living in 
a cabin built by the Civilian Conservation Corps, ad- 
jacent to the site of Fort Phil Kearny, rich in historical 
associations. Soon Charles found he was serving as 
guide to an increasing number of tourists and local 
groups who wanted to see and know more of the 
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battleground where white and red clashed for control 
of some of the most beautiful and fertile country in 
the West. A friend, Mrs. Elsa Spear Byron,. who then 
and now lives in Sheridan, Wyoming, remembers the 
tremendous enthusiasm that both the Schreibeis’ had 
for things historical, and for the opportunity to tell 
visitors about them. 

Charles had not been back in Wyoming a year 
before he decided to establish a magazine devoted to 
the region’s history. As his wife Ruth, now a retired 
librarian in Minneapolis, recently wrote, ‘Charles’ 
early environment among the historic old trails and 
landmarks and his continuing interest in the history 
of Wyoming and Montana prompted him to start Old 
Travois Trails.’ Whether Charles Schreibeis con- 
sciously patterned his new journal after The Teepee 
Book, published in Sheridan, Wyoming, thirty years 
previously, is unknown. This much is certain—there is 
substantial similarity between the two publications. 
In size of format they are almost identical. Where 
Herbert Coffeen had carried the subtitle, “A Mag- 
azine devoted to Indians and the West,’’ Charles 
Schreibeis stated the claim, ‘““A Magazine devoted to 
the study of the Indians and the West,”’ which he later 
altered (as Coffeen had changed his motto) to “The 
Voice of the Old West.’’ Most curious of all, the price 
of a subscription to The Teepee Book or to Old 
Travois Trails was identical, $1.00 per year, although 
admittedly subscribers to The Teepee Book did re- 
ceive twice as many issues per year. Understandably, 
since both magazines covered the same historic area, 
they would treat comparable topics and the back- 
grounds of their contributors, both literary and artis- 
tic, would show common roots. In Old Travois Trails, 
the greatest amount of space is allotted to the history 
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of the immediate vicinity of Fort Phil Kearny. Entire 
issues carried the theme or sub-theme of the region 
between Buffalo and Sheridan, Wyoming. There was 
a “John Phillips’ number, the ‘Fetterman Disas- 
ter’ number, ““The Wagon Box”’ issue, the “General 
Bisbee” and “Bingham” numbers. Again, as with 
The Teepee Book, one would note the bylines of 
regional talent in Old Travois Trails. Appearing in 
the magazine were competent writers such as Elsa 
Spear, A J. Dickman, E. A. Brininstool, Don Russell, 
Elmo Scott Watson, Vie Willits Garber and William 
Frackelton, all of whom were dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the history and folklore of the Big Horns. 

Art was not neglected and Charles Schreibeis re- 
produced the work of Hans Kleiber, whose etchings 
and water colors are among the finest in the West. 
J. K. Ralston and Ralph Lilywhite’s excellent work 
also saw publication in Old Travois Trails. 

In its third year of existence, Old Travois Trails 
was a flourishing enterprise, increasing in circulation 
with each year of publication. Then tragedy struck; 
Charles Schreibeis died suddenly on September 30, 
1942, at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, where the Schrei- 
beis had been teaching. Sadly enough, as happened 
to The Teepee Book when its creator died, with the 
passing of Charles Schreibeis, the end came to Old 
Travois Trails. 


GENE M. GRESSLEY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


This is a compilation of all the issues of this 
publication. The original pagination in each of 
the issues has been retained for historical pur- 
poses. The publisher has added sequential page 
numbers at the bottom of each page to maintain 
continuity and to assist in the indexing of these 
important documents. 
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Gntroduction 


The last American frontier officially came to an: end after the 
census of 1890, but the exploits of the old pioneers and Indians on 
this old frontier have inspired many thrilling narratives. 


Our contributors have lingered along the old travois trails of the 
Indians, they have slowly followed the old trails of the pioneers, and 
have speeded along the modern highways of transportation. They are 
in a position to give an accurate, impartial, and clearly-stated summary 
of their findings. 


Our advertisers, too, have helped to make this publication pos- 
sible. They represent the best to be had in literature, merchandise, 
and service. We urge you to patronize them. 


The editor wishes to acknowledge the enthusiastic assistanze of 
friends among the pioneers who still possess the spirit of the West, 
and he wishes to express his avpreciation to the authors and pub- 
lishers for permission to reprint from their copyrighted works. If 
you like OLD TRAVOIS TRAILS let us know and we will endeavor 
to come again. 
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THE OLD TRAILS 


By DR. W. A. RUSSELL 


In thinking of old trails, my 
mind drifts back to one of the 
oldest and most important trails 
ever traveled by man—that trail 
up to the Mount of Olives. The 
important events of the life of 
Christ and their influence on the 
history of the 
world, have made 
the change from 
paganism to Chris- 
tianity and in- 
spired the world 
“to do unto others 
as they would that 
others should do 
to them.” What 
exaltation of spirit 
must Christ have 
had to make that 
sacrifice at the 
end of the trail. 

Congratulations 
to the manager of 
OLD TRAVOIS 
TRAILS on his 
attempt to present 
to the people how 
these old trails 


have _ influenced 
civilization for two thousand 
years. It is an effort to be com- 


mended and words cannot ex- 
press my admiration for the 
people who are digging up the 
history of the old trails and in- 
teresting readers in the import- 
ance and significance of the old 
trail-blazers. All hail to the suc- 
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Fort C. F. Smith 


cess of the magazine OLD TRA- 
VOIS TRAILS! 

We read in ancient history of a 
wonderful Greek by the name of 
Empedacles. He carved his own 
path thru the world and left his 
imprint on future generations. 
He was a philos- 
opher and a physi- 
cian, and had very 
original ideas as 
to the causes of 
disease. Around 
Athens at that 
time it was almost 
impossible to live, 
on account of the 
existence of ma- 
laria and mosqui- 
toes. Empedacles 
evolved the ides, 
considered absurd 
at that time, that 
mosquitoes had 
something to do 
with malaria fever 
and he influenced 
the authorities to 
authorize the 
draining of the 
swamps and lo 
and behold, the mosquitoes dis- 
appeared and malaria fever was 
reduced. The pioneer of this idea 
was asleep in his grave thousands 
of years before the medical pro- 
fession appreciated how this 
might be applied to world ec- 
onomics. 

Eventually Gen. Gorgas applied 
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the same principles of Emped- 
ecles to the Panama Canal zone 
and yellow fever and malaria fe- 
ver disappeared from the isthmus, 
The privilege was given to the 
United States of turning this pest- 
hole of the world, which had cost 
thousands of French lives in dig- 
ging the canal, into a salubrious 
climate and the Panama canal 
was finally completed. 

Empedecles had been dead two 
thousand and five hundred years, 
but he blazed the trail which 
made the Panama Canal possible. 
Let us take off our hats to these 
trail-blazers. Whether they be 
mental or physical trails, they 
will stand the ravages of time, 
and influence all forms of civil- 
ization. “The good of a man 
lives after him; the evil is oft 
interred with his bones.” 

A trail of wonderful impor- 
tanee, a purely physical trail, 
might almost be called the Geth- 
semane of Europe. I refer to Na- 
poleon’s retreat from Moscow. It 
happened over a hundred years 
avo and spelled the defeat of Na- 
roleon. It is a possible thing that 
the present world’s greatest bat- 
tle may be fought on this trail. 
Naroleon and his soldiers have 
Seen dead for a hundred years 
bnt their influence still lives. 

We do not all have to have our 
names emblazoned in gold letters 
to establish our influence in the 
world. The most influential peo- 
ple in world history have heen 
the physical and mental trail- 
blazers who were never famous 
while they lived, but who have 
left their imprints on the trails of 
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time. Even the erosion of cen- 
turies fails to obliterate them. 
The roads which Caesar built in 
Italy are still in existence. “They 
builded better than they knew.” 

All trail-blazers were not neces- 
sarily human beings. Perhaps 
some of the greatest have been 
of the lower order of animals. I 
refer to the buffalo trails of the 
early days. If you will look care- 
fully over the history of the buf- 
falo trails, you will find that our 
great trans-continental railroads 
follow or parallel the early buf- 
falo trails across the prairies. 
They established a good water 
grade and by following these old 
trails, people were able to locate 
the watering places. 

I chanced to live on the Chica- 
go, Burlington and Quincy rail- 
way on its line from Alliance, Ne- 
braska, to Billings, Montana, and 
I cannot help but wonder how 
these buffalo found the low passes 
in the mountains around Lake De- 
Smet, Sheridan and Parkman, 
Wyoming. Parkman is situated 
on the low pass between the 
Tongue and Little Horn rivers 
and you could spend days riding 
over that country without locating 
the pass, but the keen instinct of 
the buffalo was able to find the 
lowest point. 

To properly appreciate the work 
of the buffalo, I wish I could take 
a party from Casper, Wyoming, 
to Billings, Montana, and ask 
them to scout ahead and find the 
best water grade. We might not 
learn very much but we would be 
able to appreciate the sagacity of 
the buffalo, deer and elk who 
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were the first sight-seers along 
the C. B. and Q. line. 

A trail-blazer of modern times 
is one of the great heroes of our 
national history. A man who could 
neither read nor write, but he 
was the real trail-blazer of the 
Union Pacific railroad. When the 
engineers of that railroad gath- 
ered in Denver to find the lowest 
pass in the Rocky mountains, 
feasible for a railroad, they sent 
for the old scout and trapper, 
JIM BRIDGER, to show them the 
easiest grade across the moun- 
tains. When that uncultured 
trapper and scout arrived in Den- 
ver from Kansas City and met the 
engineers, he called for a piece 
of paper and some charcoal. Then 
without apparent effort, he out- 
lined for them the most feasible 
road across the Rockies, and the 
Union Pacific was built accord- 
ing to the trails marked out 
by Jim Bridger at that time. Jim 
Bridger had done many wonder- 
ful things, but the crowning fea- 
ture of his life in my opinion was 
the marking of the trail across 
the mountains for the Union Pa- 
cifie railroad. That untutored but 
greatest engineer of the nation 
was able to outline to the college- 
trained engineers, a practical route 
which they had been unable to find. 

When Jim Bridger and John 
Bozeman were escorting a cara- 
van west over the o!d Oregon 
trail, they had a disa:;reement a 
few miles west of T:dependence 
Rock, Wyoming. Eozeman con- 
tended that the nearest route to 
Virginia City was on the east side 
of the Big Horn mountains while 
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Bridger insisted that the west 
side was the nearest. Bozeman 
took twelve men and went on the 
east side, thereby shortening 
the trip by about five hundred 
miles. They arrived in Bozeman 
about the same time and raced 
to Virginia City. It was some 
trip! Imagine a man traveling 
over that country with a body 
guard of only twelve men, finding 
his trail from day to day. He 
reached Virginia City on time and 
was the first man ever to travel 
that trail. On this trip, Bozeman 
visited for the first time the site 
of old Fort Reno and the place 
where Fort Phil. Kearny was 
eventually built. From Fort Phil. 
Kearny he moved to the north 
and west to the present site of 
Fort C. F, Smith, thence crossing 
the Big Horn river at the mouth 
of the Big Horn canyon and then 
over the mountain into what is 
now called Pryor Agency. It 
would be impossible to make peo- 
ple of today understand the hard- 
ships of that trip; the fear and 
trembling with which they went 
to bed every night. They were in 
the stronghold of the Sioux and 
never knew when to expect an 
attack. I have traveled every mile 
of the country from Fort Phil. 
Kearny to Fort C. F. Smith. The 
land is very rough and cut up 
with innumerable canyons and 
coulees. It is all I can do to make 
in an automobile today and 
think of the hardships of a body 
of twelve men making that trip 
nearly a hundred years ago. I 
doubt if there are enough words 
in the dictionary to adequately 
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describe the terrors of that trip. 
Not for the love of gold but simply 
for the love of exploration, Boze- 
man and his party made this 
perilous trip. Jim Bridger was 
wrong and the Bozeman Trail 
came to be accepted as the short- 
est route to Virginia City. I am 
informed that sometimes the car- 
avans were ten miles long and 
for reasons of safety they would 
shorten it by traveling four 
abreast which accounts for the 
deep ruts along the Bozeman Trail 
which we frequently find side by 
side. At Fort C. F. Smith you 
could look up the valley of War- 
man creek for ten or twelve miles 
and see the caravans as they came 
over the divide from the head of 
Warman valley to the fort, where 
they usually traveled single file. 

The ability and foresight of 
General Carrington cannot be 
over-estimated in his choice for a 
location for Fort C. F. Smith. 
From the fort a caravan could be 
under observation for ten miles 
up Warman canyon. At Fort 
Smith, the trail went into a little 
canyon opening into the Big Horn 
river, then traveling down the 
shingle by the side of the river 
for about a mile, they came to a 
good ford where the Bozeman 
trail crossed the river. My in- 
formant for this is Finn Burnett, 
who worked for A. C. Leighton at 
the Sutler’s store at the fort as 
general utility man. 

In the book, “The Bozeman 
Trail,” we are told that the sol- 
diers marched from Fort Phil. 
Kearny tq Fort Smith and lived 
there about a year before the pay- 


master visited the fort. They 
brought their sugar with them but 
all they had to eat for a year was 
the buffalo meat supplied by the 
hunter, Big Bat Pourier, corn and 
the berries they could pick along 
the river. But they were irail- 
blazers and if it had not been for 
their efforts, the settlement of 
Big Horn county would have been 
greatly delayed. 

The only thing remaining of old 
Fort Smith today is a portion of 
the southwest corner of the wall. 
The old adobe brick still stands 
in spite of the years of erosion. 
What a pity that this last rem- 
nant should be exposed to the 
weather! A very small amount of 
money would be sufficient to en- 
close it. It seems to be the obli- 
gation of the present generation 
to preserve the last real marker 
of the Bozeman trail. Besides this 
small portion of the fort still 
standing, the only thing which 
marks the site is a monument in 
the middle of the parade ground, 
erected by the Big Horn County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Perhaps the less said, the bet- 
ter, concerning the conduct of the 
officers of the fort during the Hay 
Corral fight, but I am told by 
men in the fight that the com- 
mander of the fort refused to 
open the gates and allow the sol- 
diers to go to the relief of the 
besieged. 

In studying the history of the 
fort, I am frequently asked, “Who 
was C. F. Smith?” Among those 
who have been there with me, not 
a person has been able to answer 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Im Ridin’ for Laramie 


I’m goin’ to Laramie—down the divide; 

A headin’ for Laramie—goin’ to ride 

The trail as I find it and gaugin’ the breath 

That blows from the Big Horn, a-singin’ with death, 
Tm hopin’ for luck when I’m makin’ it thru 

The brakes that are hidin’ the clan of the Sioux. 


They’re waitin’ out there in the coulees, I know, 
But it’s death if I stay—and a chance if I go. 

So here’s a good-bye to the pards at my side— 

I’m tryin’ for Laramie—down the divide. 


I’m tryin’ for Laramie. No one can tell 
The cunnin’ that lurks in the minions of hell 
That wait just beyond where the spent bullets fall, 
Nor measure the storm that is king over all. 
With its cold, bitin’ sting and the drifts layin’ deep, 
And the wild, drivin’ wind that comes down with a sweep, 
I’m knowin’ the trail will be long at the best— 
I’m knowin’ the risk and I’m takin’ the test— 
And hopin’ and prayin’ that somethin’! guide 
Me straight into Laramie—down the divide. 


I’m tryin’ for Laramie—crawlin’ it thru 

The scalp-raisin’ ring—and I’m foolin’ the Sioux; 
I’m freezin’ a bit—but I’m warmer inside— 

And soon I'll be out where I’l] chance it and ride. 
The wind has a sting and the goin’ is rough, 

But I’m out—and away—and my broncho is tough. 
The trail may be long but it’s worth it to know 
I’m fightin’ the miles and I’m buckin’ the snow 
For help—and I’m grinnin’ for makin’ it thru 
That cirzle of death and I’m foo! n’ the Sioux. 
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I’m ridin’ for Laramie! Somehow the creep 

Of cold in my veins wants to put me to sleep 

And the hours—and the days—and the weeks—and the years 
And the drummin’ that sounds like a knell in my ears— 

And the eyelids that’s froze to my cheek sorta seem 

Like a phantom of night or the hell of a dream. 

I’m freezin’ I know, but I’m ridin’ it out— 

From Kearny to Laramie—swayin’ about— 

I’d grin if I could, for I’m makin’ it through 

From Kearny to Laramie—foolin’ the Sioux. 


L'ENVOI. 


We're here, little hoss, and our journey is done; 

The bugles are ringin’, we’ve made it and won. 

The sting that is bitin’ my flesh doesn’t count; 

I’m watchin’ the soldiers r‘de out as they mount 

A headin’ for Kearny. I’d cry if I could. 

They’re headin’ for Kearny—I knew that they would! 

I’d like to he ridin’ the ice-pelted track— 

Be ridin’ for Kearny a-leadin’ them back— 

And watchin’ the fight as they’re beatin’ it thru 

That hair-liftin’ circle and whippin’ the Sioux. 
—Griff Crawford 


Reprinted by permission of THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
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The Ride of John (Portugee) Phillips 


It was the evening of Decem- 
ber 21, 1866. Darkness had set- 
tled down upon old Fort Philip 
Kearny. From the direction of 
Lodge Pole Ridge the relief party 
under the command of Captain 
Brevet Ten Eyzk, was slowly re- 
turning over the Bozeman Road. 
As they neared the huge pine 
stockade all eyes peered into the 
darkness, all ears listened intent- 
ly, all hearts beat quickly; and as 
the sergeant of the guard un- 
locked the massive gate, five large 
government wagons filed by bear- 
ing forty-nine mutilated bodies 
which they had picked up on the 
south end of the field of carnage. 
These told the mute but heart- 
breaking news which all had 
rather suspected. 


Still thirty-two bodies lay out 
on that cold and lonely battle- 
field. Not a survivor remained to 
tell of the disaster which had be- 
fallen Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fetterman’s command of eighty- 
one men which were victims of 
Red Cloud’s strategic cunning in 
less than a half hour of combat. 
The situation at the garrison be- 
came desperate, for none knew at 
what moment Red Cloud’s three 
thousand exultant warriors might 
attack the fort. 

According to military strategy 
of the army, one victory would 
soon be followed by another at- 
tack, and it was reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Indians would soon 
pursue a similar policy and make 
a direct attack upon the depleted 
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erected to the honor of 
It stands by Highway 


Monument 
John Phillips. 
$7 near old Fort Philip Kearny. 


garrison. Double sentries were 
placed around the stockade and 
hasty preparations were made for 
the expected event. The nearest 
point from which military relief 
could be had was Fort Laramie, 
two hundred and thirty-six miles 
southeast. 

During the afternoon, large 
black clouds began to form on the 
summit of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains to the west. By the time 
the relief party had reached the 
stockade, snowflakes began to fall, 
the wind began to blow and soon 
a cold blizzard was under way. 
The mercury in the thermometer 
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began to fall and by midnight it 
registered twenty-five degrees be- 
low zero. In a few hours the sad 
garrison was enveloped in deep 
snow. 

Where was the man brave 
enough to slip through this Sioux 
cordon in such an hour of peril 
and in such arctic weather? No 
soldier volunteered. Moved by the 
gravity of the situation, John 
(Portugee) Phillips, scout, miner, 
and hunter, offered to take dis- 
patches to Fort Laramie on horse- 
back. 

He made but one request and 
that was to be allowed to choose 
his own thorse. Because he was a 
connoisseur of horses he asked 
for the best horse at the post— 
Carrington’s own “Thorobred,” 
which request was immediately 
granted. 

While Phillips was arranging 
his pistols, and packing his sad- 
dlebags with biscuit for himself, 
and a limited supply of grain for 
his horse, Colonel Carrington 
penned some short notes which he 
headed “By Courier to Fort Lar- 
amie’, giving brief details of the 
Fetterman disaster, and pleading 
for at least two companies of re- 
inforcements to relieve the situa- 
tion at Fort Philip Kearny. 

Late that evening, the sergeant 
of the guard and two soldiers ap- 
proached the sally port gate at 
the Little Piney and then waited 
in silence. Soon two more men 
apprceached the gate. They seemed 
to be engaged in deep conversa- 
tion and one of them was leading 
a restive and prancing horse. 

The sergeant of the guard un- 
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locked the padlocks and the sol- 
diers pulled out the bars and 
pushed the gate open, while the 
two men who came last walked 
forward to the opening. They con- 
versed a minute and then one 
mounted the spirited horse. One 
was the commanding officer, Col- 
onel Carrington, and the other 
was John Phillips. The Colonel 
grasped the hand of the frontiers- 
man and said ‘““May God help you.” 
The uneasy horse wheeled and 
started across. the Little Piney, 
but immediately left the beaten 
trail. Phillips and the noble horse 
were off on that long, perilous 
journey to bring reinforcements 
to what was believed to be a be- 
sieged fort. Colonel Carrington 
listened intently until the hoof- 
beats could no longer be heard, 
and then turned and proceeded 
toward his headquarters. The 
sergeant then snapped the locks 
of the postern gate and returned 
toward the guardhouse, 

Little is known about the de- 
tails of this ride. Phillips made 
no written report and he was not 
inclined to talk about it. We 
know that he left old Fort Philip 
Kearny some time about midnight 
after the Fetterman disaster. This 
would have him riding from the 
first hours of the 22nd of Decem- 
ber. Fort Reno, which is sixty- 
seven miles away, recorded his 
arrival but did not state the day. 
The Horseshoe Station recorded 
his arrival on the morning of 
the 25th, and Fort Laramie re- 
ports his arrival at about 11 
o’clock the evening of the 25th. 
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This would make only four days 
for this long journey. 

Over the more dangerous por- 
tions of the journey Phillips rode 
during the night and hid in some 
secluded spot during the day. One 
morning he selected what he 
thought was a_ suitable hiding 
place for the day, but the clever 
horse did not share his judgment 
in this matter. It became so nery- 
ous that Phillips decided to look 
around and try to determine what 
was the matter. Suddenly he came 
upon the body of a dead man who 
had been killed the day before in 
an encounter with the Indians at 
that very spot. Our brave fron- 
tiersman, too, thought that an- 
other hiding place would be more 
appropriate for both horse and 
rider. 

Fort Reno was warned by Phil- 
lips but it could do nothing to 
relieve the situation at Fort 
Philip Kearny. Reno, too, was 
inadequately garrisoned and no 
military aid from this source was 
expected. At that time there was 
a gold rush to Virginia City and 
other points in Montana Territory. 
Men found it more lucrative to 
go to the gold fields at the end of 
the trail (Bozeman Trail) than 
to enlist in the army to protect the 
trail. Several soldiers had de- 
serted in order to go to the gold 
fields. 

After the Fetterman disaster, 


Colonel Carrington had but 119 


men left including teamsters. All 
were now convinced that Red 
Cloud was a master strategist and 
that his three thousand braves 
could fight. 
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There was no alternative for 
“Portugee” but to ride on. He 
had left the trail at the Buffalo 
Wallows and gone five miles south 
of the Forks instead of following 
the Indian beset trail over Crazy 
Woman Fork. One hundred sixty- 
nine miles lay ahead to Fort 
Laramie but the most dangerous 
part of the hazardous journey was 
past. What followed was a test 
of horse and human endurance 
against freezing weather. That 
they won through is still a mar- 
vel. 

By ten o’clock on. the morning 
of the 25th, he reached Horseshce 
Creek where there was a telegraph 
station. Here he filed dispatches 
—to General P. St. George Cook, 
commander of the Department of 
the Platte at Omaha. These 
flashed to the outside world the 
first information of the terrible 
Fetterman disaster near Fort 
Philip Kearny, the other to the 
post commander at Fort Laramie, 
pleading that military relief be 
sent at once to what was then be- 
lieved to be a besieged fort. Both 
horse and rider were by this time 
exhausted but rather than chance 
a misunderstanding of the wires, 
or possibly because the telegraph 
at that time was not as perfected 
and dependable as today, the 
faithful scout and his horse con- 
tinued on to deliver the des- 
patches in person. They were in 
safer territory now but several 
times during the long and perilous 
journey had the Indians attacked 
this lone rider, but each time he 
was able to escape through the 
fleetness of his noble “Thorobred”. 


Late that night a weary horse 
and rider approached old Fort 
Laramie. A dance was being held 
in old “Bedlam” and they could 
hear the welcome tones of the gay 
music of the fiddle. 


The Portugee managed to fall 
somehow into the arms of the 
guard, who led or half carried 
him to the commanding officer. 
He had strength enough left to 
hand over his despatches before 
he fainted. Out on the parade 
ground the weary horse which had 
so nobly done everything asked 
of him, lay down and died. 

John (Portugee) Phillips orig- 
inally came from the island of 
Fayal. He was a Portugee. He 
first landed in America on the 
Pacific Coast and then worked 
toward Fort Philip Kearny with a 
party of prospectors, and had ar- 
rived at the fort some time during 
the summer of 1866. At the time 
of the Fetterman disaster he was 
employed by contractors of the 
post quartermaster to put up hay 
and do other odd jobs about the 
fort. After his famous ride he 
was employed by the Government 
to carry mail from Fort Philip 
Kearny to Fort Laramie. Many 
such mailmen were being killed 
at that work, for seldom did the 
Government detail more than a 
dozen soldiers to escort mail 
through the country which was 
more overrun by Indians than any 
other part of the West. 

When Fort Philip Kearny was 
abandoned on August 20, 1868, 
Phillips followed the little army 
to the newly established Fort Fet- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Story of John Phillips 


Red Cloud’s three thousand warriors 
Watched from each tree-crowned hill 

The “Hated Post on the Piney’”— 

The Death-thinned fort on the Piney, 
Wild with the lust to kill. 


Death kept ward from the hilltops, 
With bow and knife and gun. 
Fetterman stark in his barracks, 
With his gallant eighty-one, 
Had kept his tryst in the morning 
With death, who would wait on the morrow 
For the little garrison. 


The blizzard swept down from the mountain 
And beat ’gainst the barred stockade, 

While savage eyes pierced the darkness, 

Peered through the night and the tempest 
At Kearny a-watching its dead. 


Who should ride for aid and succor? 
A call for a volunteer! 

Three hundred miles of peril, 
Long miles of lurking fear, 

Through the blinding threat of winter 

And: the deadlier threat of the foeman. 
John Phillips answered, “Here’’, 


A whisper along the ramparts, 
A lantern’s shielded light, 
A snow-muffied hoof on the pathway, 
A shadow adrift in the darkness— 
And Phillips rode into the night. 


He rode through the blizzard’s fury, 
He rode in its biting breath; 

He rode where the eyes of the savage 

Were seeking to pierce the darkness— 
’He rode on the trail with Death. 
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Soldiers who slept at Reno 

*Neath war-locked ramparts heard 
The tramp of a hoof on the roadway, 
A sentry’s lonely challenge, 

And a hastily whispered word. 


Riders from Casper’s fortress, 

In the wake of the foot-worn trail, 
Saw a lonely horseman’s shadow 
Pass through the veil of twilight 

Of blizzard and storm and gale. 


At Horseshoe a sleep-drugged rider 
Whispered the tragedy; 
Then live wires hummed with the message 
Of Kearny’s disaster and danger 
On into old Laramie. 


He had carried his “Message to Garzia”; 

For most men the job were done. 
But still through the snowdrifts he floundered, 
Still down the Old Trail he thundered 

Till Laramie’s fort was won. 


Gaunt and wan and haggard, 
He murmured a word or two— 
His horse lay dead in the compound 
And he lay a-faint in the quarters— 
But his message had carried through. 


That is the story of Phillips. 

He looked for a job next day; 
He never knew he was a hero, 
And no one blazoned his glory 

Till the Old West passed away. 


—Contributed 


Reprinted from Frazer’s School History, 
ON THE OLD TRAILS IN WYOMING. 
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THE OLD TRAILS 


(Concluded from page 7) 


that question. We are informed 
in the book, “Meet General Grant” 
by Woodward, page 221, that 
Captain C. F. Smith was the com- 
mandant of cadets at West Point 
while Grant was a student there. 
On page 226 of the same book, it 
states that on the expedition up 
the Tennessee, Grant was relieved 
of his command and Gen. C. F. 
Smith was put in charge to re- 
store order and discipline. Grant 
was later reinstated and the 
charges against him withdrawn. 
Gen. C. F. Smith received three 
brevets for distinguished service 
in the Mexican war and died April 
25, 1862. 

On the morning of August 3, 
1866, Col. Carrington sent Lieut.- 
Col. N. C. Kinney with his com- 
pany and that of Capt. Brown to 
establish Fort C. F. Smith on the 
Big Horn river at the mouth of 
the Big Horn canyon. It was a 
lonely fort and the soldiers must 
have been a wild aggregation of 
people. None of the better in- 
fluences were present among the 
soldiers to influence them. At 


one time, as they were standing 
guard, they saw one of their num- 
ber murdered and scalped by the 
Indians within sight of the fort. 
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Is it any wonder that life became 
very cheap in their minds? I have 
a suspicion that if some of our 
social up-lifters in the East were 
forced to live under these same 
conditions, they would soon be- 
come as degenerate as the sol- 
diers at Fort Smith. 

The following story is told in 
“The Bozeman Trail” Vol. 2, page 
143. While a company of men 
was returning to Fort Phil. 
Kearny from Fort Smith, they 
were surrounded by Indians about 
forty miles from Fort Smith and 
all their stock stampeded with 
the exception of a blind white 
mule. They were left absolutely 
helpless until word could be sent 
back to Fort Smith for aid. Cor- 
poral Dennis Driscoll volunteered 
to go for relief and started out on 
the white mule on the forty-mile 
trip to Fort Smith. He traveled 
at night at some distance from 
the trail and after his mule was 
shot under him and he was wound- 
ed in the foot, he crawled up the 
steep ascent between Warman and 
Black Canyon creek, where he 
lost consciousness but was soon 
discovered and taken to the fort. 
In his pockets were found the 
messages to the fort and men were 
sent to the relief of their be- 
leaguered comrades long before 
he rallied enough to speak. Mr. 
Driscoll was still living at Mon- 
arch, Wyoming, in 1922. He was 
a trail-blazer who nearly gave up 
his life. ; 

The sawmill at Fort Smith, 
which stood on the northwest cor- 
ner of the fort, was made of an 
old mill from Fort Phil. Kearny 
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which had been burned by the In- 


dians. A six-wheel truck was 
made on which was loaded the old 
boiler and engine and it was 
hauled to Fort Smith. All the 
running gear was made of wood 
and it took all the ingenuity of 
the mechanics at the fort to get 
the mill together and in running 
order, Eventually they succeed- 
ed and all the sawed lumber used 
in the fort was made by this con- 
traption they called a mill. 
When Secretary of War Stan- 
ton was being pestered by a cer- 
tain colonel (who was not in his 
good graces) to be sent further 
east than St. Louis, Stanton in- 
quired of his clerk, “Which is the 
next place to hell to send a regi- 
ment?” “To the Powder river 


. country” was the prompt reply. 


And so he was sent to Fort C. F. 
Smith. 

And Secretary of War Stanton 
apparently had the conditions 
summed up about right. 
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THE RIDE OF JOHN (Portugee) 

PHILLIPS 
(Continued from page 13) 
terman on the Platte. This new 
fort was named after Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fetterman, who 
had lost his life in the Fetterman 
disaster. Later he lived on a 
ranch on Deer Creek near the 
present town of Glenrock, Wy- 
oming. 

Phillips died in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, November 18, 1883, age 51 
years. Thirty-two years after 
Phillips made his famous ride, 
Congressman F. W. Mondell suc- 
ceeded in getting a compensation 
of $5,000 for his widow. This 
was in partial recognition of the 
services of her husband in con- 
nection with his famous ride, and 
for the loss of stock stampeded 
by the Indians while he was in 
the service at Fort Fetterman. 

We have several accounts of 
other patriotic horsemen whose 
thrilling rides have distinguished 
them in the annals of American 
history, but the ride of John Phil- 
lips will always stand out as an 
act unrivaled on our western 
frontier for self-sacrifice to duty 
under extreme difficulties. 

Mrs. Carrington wrote of him 
as one who possessed “sound 
sense and solid honesty . .. who 
retained the manners and habits 
of a pleasant gentleman, full of 
intrensic worth and steady cour- 
age.” 

The Historical Commission of 
Wyoming has recently erected, 
and will soon dedicate, a monu- 
ment to the honor of John (Por- 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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FORT PHILIP KEARNY 


On July 15, 1866, Fort Philip Kearny 
was established on a prominent posi- 
tion near the forks of the Pineys, as 
a head quarters post of the Rocky 
Mountain District, on the old Bozeman 
Road. The site was selected by Col- 
onel H. B. Carrington because of its 
strategic military advantage near the 
pass over Lodge Trail Ridge. This 
ridge is the watershed between the 
headwaters of the Powder River and 
Tongue River basins. 

On December 21, 1866, the Fetter- 
man disaster occurred just beyond 
the pass’ at Lodge Trail Ridge. Here 
eighty-one brave men and _ officers 
were ambushed by the Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians. There were no 
survivors. 

On December 21-25, 1866, John (Por- 
tugee) Phillips made his memorable 
ride from this fort to Fort Laramie 
to bring news of the Fetterman dis- 
aster, 

On August 2, 1867, the Wagon Box 
Fight was fought near the Pinery, at 
the foot of the Big Horn Mountains. 
Thirty-two men successfully repulsed 
a hoard of Red Cloud’s warriors. 

On August 20, 1868, Fort Philip 
Kearny was abandoned by the troops, 
eae it was immediately destroyed by 

re. 

On October 17-18, 1888, one hundred 
and eleven bodies were disinterred 
at the old military cemetery at_the 
foot of Pilot Hill, and removed to 
the Custer Battlefield National Ceme- 
tery in Montana. 

Through the efforts of the Scenic 
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Development Committee of the Sheri- 
dan Chamber of Commerce, and in 
full cooperation with the United States 
Forest Service, a CCC project was 
set up and approved to restore a por- 
tion of the site of old Fort Philip 
Kearny. This project included a 
stockade and a replica of one of the 
old officer’s quarters for a custodian. 
Within this area today are a few of 
the charred foundations of several of 
the old post buildings. 

In the vicinity of the old fort one 
can still find evidences of the block 
house on the summit of Sullivant 
Hill, the lookout point at the top of 
Pilot Hill, and the site of the old 
military cemetery nestled at the foot 
of this proud sentinel. Appropriate 
monuments have been placed on Mas- 
sacre Hill and the site of the Wagon 
Box Fight to commemorate the he- 
roic deeds of the brave soldiers who 
fought and died on this old frontier. 

A more recently constructed monu- 
ment has been built at the Geyer 
Ranch to commemorate the heroic 
ride of John (Portugee) Phillips. Ap- 
propriate dedication exercises will be 
conducted in the near future _by the 
Wyoming State Landmark Commis- 
sion. 

Adjacent to old Fort Philip Kearny 
is the townsite of Kearney, a_very 


‘pleasant little country town on High- 


way No. 87. Dude-ranch accommoda- 
tions will be available for this occa- 
sion, and a shady park on the banks of 
Big Piney Creek, awaits at all times, 


those who wish to camp and fish. 
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THE RIDE OF JOHN (Portugee) 
PHILLIPS 


(Concluded from page 19) 


tugee) Phillips. It is fitting that it 
should be placed near the fort from 
which he rode to bring military aid 
to the distressed garrison in order 
to protect the lives of the men, wom- 
en, and children whom he held so 
dear, and on whom they depended. 


62 
“What Mean These 


Stones?” 


On March 29, 1940, Colonel Ru- 
dolph E. Smyser, Quartermaster 
Corps, proceeded from the Presidio 
of San Francisco, California, to the 
Custer Battlefield National Monu- 
ment, Crow Agency, Montana, and 
the Fetterman National Monument, 
Banner, Wyoming, for the purpose 
of makine an inspection at those 
places. The result is that cobble- 
stones are now being hauled to re- 
pair and improve the Fetterman Na- 
tional Monument which is located on 
the old Bozeman Road. 

The Historical Land Mark Com- 
mission of Wyoming is also showing 
a great deal of interest in the old 
monuments and markers in this sec- 
tion of the State. At the junction 
of the old Bozeman Road and High- 
way 87, the John Phillips Monument 
has been repaired and_ improved 
through the efforts of Mr. Harold 
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Hughey, and Mr. P. J. Theisen of 
the Sheridan Iron Works. They have 
encircled the monument with new 
iron posts and have welded new iron 
rails to each post. 


The County Commissioners of 
Jchnson County have graded the old 
Bozeman Road between these two 
points, and have supplied the neces- 
sary material to repair the old cattle 
guard. Visitors may now enjoy the 
use of this old historic road while 
visiting the site of Fort Philip 
Kearny and other historic points in 
this vicinity. 
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Ranks among the first seven magazines in popularity in schools and 
libraries throughout the United States. Every national survey has 
given it high ranking. 


Welcomed in Every Home, School and Library 


NATURE MAGAZINE is no dull treatise. The foremost nature writers, artists 
and photographers contribute regularly to its pages. Every article is interest- 
ing—dealing in a popular. way with the world about us. It is factual, well- 
written, lavishly illustrated—authentic as an encyclopedia. Especially adapted 
for the school-room, it now goes into more than 12,000 schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. The articles touch on every Nature subject: 
BIRDS, MAMMALS, TREES, FLOWERS, INSECTS, REPTILES, ASTRON- 
OMY, etc., also a PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, MICROSCOPY DEPART- 
MENT, CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT and a SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
designed especially for students and teachers. 


Entertaining - Scientifically Accurate 
ONE YEAR $3.00 (Ten issues per year) $5.00 TWO YEARS 
Special Educational Rate to Teachers, $2.40 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Enclosed find $ for (One) (Two) year’s subscription to 
NATURE MAGAZINE. 


NO-LAND to KNOW-LAND 


Too often writers of undoubted ability fail of the success that 
might be theirs. Editors say “no” to their manuscripts that although 
good, are not quite good enough. They are in No-Land when Know- 
Land is but a postage stamp away. 


It matters not whether you are writing articles, stories, verse, radio 
skits, or plays, professional training will help develop your literary 
gifts. It will teach you how to write, what to write, and where to sell. 


You can acquire this training in your spare time from our staff 
of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher, editor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein and his staff 
offer you constructive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real 
teaching. We are constantly in receipt of letters from students and 
graduates reporting acceptances and publication of articles, features, 
fiction and other work. If others :2n sell their work, so can you. 


Don’t delay. Sit down now and write for the school’s catalog, 
sent free, containing a full description of the various courses—short- 
story writing, novel writing, newspaper and magazine writing, verse 
writing, radio writing, play writing, and other literary branches. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. C. S. Springfie'd, Mass. 
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